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marovnaieteiciinllitiilt tetanic ian 
To the Agricultural Societies of South-Carolina. 





Mr. Rurrin has consented to attend a Convention of Delegates from all the Agricul- , 


tural Societies of the State, at Monticello, Fairfield, on the 5th July next, in consonance 
with the resolution of the Monticello Planters’ Society, at its March Meeting. Delegates 
are, therefore, referred to the address of Mr. Rufiin, es to the sort of information required, 
and the manner in which it is to be embodied. See May Number. 

It is most earnestly desired, that all existing Sociotion, 00 vill'xe thoth Whe inny yet 
be organized, will send delegates, prepared to furnish the Agricultural Statigtics of the 


State, and to suggest and aid in the discussion of all subjects relevant to the object of 


Mr. Ruffin’s appointment. 
JAMES B. DAVIS, Chairman of Commitee. 


P. S.—Every effort will be made to secure comfortable accommodation for the delegates- 
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ASHES. 
To the Editor of the F irre r’s Monthly Visitor. 


Mr. Hitt.,—lI have read in several of the agricultural papers, 
within a few months past, various accounts of the value of ashes in 
agriculture, both leached and unleached ; and in most cases their 
application was attended with decidedly beneficial results. But 
there is a great difference in the value of soapers’ leached ashes, 
and those from the pot or pearl-ash factory. Dr. Dana says, ‘‘ the 
soap chandler, in leaching ashes, uses about one peck of lime to 
each bushel of ashes.’ ‘This is used for the purpose of taking up 
the carbonic acid in the ashes, which makes the ley caustic; it then 
readily combines with the oil or grease, and forms soap. Tho 
lime used with the ashes is “ quick lime,” or in other words lime 
that has had its carbonic acid driven off by the process of burning. 
After being leached it is carbonate of lime, from the carbonic acid 
derived from the ashes, and is chemically the same as before being 
burnt. Then in 125 bushels from the soap boiler’s, we get 100 
bushels of leached ashes, and 25 bushels of carbonate of lime. The 
manufacturer of pot or pearl-ash, covers the bottom of his leach- 
tubs with swingle tow or straw, and puts over it a bushel or two 
of slacked lime, and does not renew the lime again during the 
season of making ; consequently, there is no lime mixed with the 
leached ashes from the potash, 

‘rom the above facts, every one will see there is a material 
diflerence in the value and effects of the two kinds. Therefore, 
the farmer that uses leached ashes from the potash, expecting to 
realize the same results as those do that make use of soaper’s 
ashes, will be likely to meet with disappointment. I have never 
seen Dr. Dana’s ‘* Muck Manual,” but have read a few extracts as 
published in the agricultural papers. In one of them, the Doctor 
goes into a calculution to prove that soils are not exhausted of 
their lime and ashes by cropping or cultivation. For by his figures 
he makes out that an acre of soil to the depth of six inches “ con- 
tains 3,626 lbs. of lime, and 73,311 lbs. of potash, or nearly 13 torf 
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of lime, and 36 tons of potash.’ Well, every farmer must say there 
is enough in all conscience of lime and potash in his soil;—and I 
do not at all dispute the Doctor, but if there is that amount I 
believe it 1s nearly insolul le, und therefore of little use, Liebig 
says, the lands in Virginia, by leng cultivation, become entire ly 
unproduc tive in wheat, for wan/ of potash in the soil; he says, (if I 
recollect right, it being more than a year since | have seen his book) 
that there is twelve pounds of pot: ash, annually carried off the soil, 
in the grain and straw of an acre of wheat-——1200 Ibs. ina hundeod 
‘years. But according to Dr, Dana’s statement, there would Le 
left ¢here, in the soil, some 36 tons of potash per acre. Now, Mr. 
Kditor, I am a“ plain, practical, every-day farmer,” and shall not 
attempt to decide, where learned doctors disacree. But being 
willing to contribute my might, for the benefit of our craft, l will 
state a few facts, and give my views, with the hope that they may 
result in further investigations, but not having the happy talent of 
saying much in a few words, | hope you and your readers will 
excuse the long yarn Ll am shame spinning. 

I think | can furnish a few fac ts, to prove that the application of 
ashes to to the soil in addition to the 36 tons, is attended with bene- 
ficial results. I believe also the part that ashes perform in agricul- 
ture, is not fully understood, The general opinion is, that it acts 
as a stimulant to the growing plants, and a decomposer to vegetable 
matter in the soil, and perhaps the above opinion 1s partially cor- 
rect. | apprehend the most important part ashes perform in 
agriculture, is in decomposing séicia, and rendering it soluble, so 
as to be taken up by the rootlets of plants, and by proper wasnelie 
carried to every part, and there assimilated and applied to the 
various purposes for which nature intended it, viz: to form the 
skeleton of the plant or tree—the glaze on the corn-stalk and ker- 
nel, the outer covering upon wheat and other straw and grasses, 
&c. ‘The material of this glaze is derived from that kind of rock 
called quartz, (sometimes called rock chrystal, or white flint stone ;) 
it is dissolved and rendered soluble by an alkali. Some kinds of 
trees require a much larger quantity of their structure than others, 
and produce a much greater amount of ashes, upon being burnt.— 
The burning of wood converts its again to silica; the insoluble 
part of ashes is mostly silex. Oak requires a much larger amount, 
as it is much heavier than pine wood. ‘To prove the solubility of 
silica by potash, L will state a few plain facts, because we common 
farmers want facts, and illustrated in a way that we can understand 
them. Irom the fact that ley dissolves the silica in wood, tubs for 
leaching ashes are usually m: ide of pine, as they are not so power- 
fully acted upon by the le ‘y asif they were made of oak. An oak 
tub, after having been used a few times for a leach tub, would have 
its silica dissolved, and a stave four inches in width upon being 
dried, would shrink to two inches, wholly in consequence of the 
dissolving of the silica (gritty part.) But the ashes do not operate 
upon the ‘vegetable tissue or fibre of the wood. | 
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When it was the custom of farmers’ wives and daughters to spim 
their thread from flax, the next process was to boil it out in dey to 
soften and remove the harshness of the thread by dissolving the 
minute particles of silex ; but it did not destroy the strength of the 
vegetable texture. Manutacturers of paper from straw go upon 
this principle: the straw is boiled in lime water or ley, the glaze 
upon it is dissolved, and the vegetable fibre is unharmed. From 
these facts, then, it would seem the alkali acted upon the inorganic, 
rather than upon the organic or vegetable matter, 

Dr. Dana’s statement of the amount of potash may be correct ; 
but | will try to prove that | am right in my conjecture, as to its 
being insoluble, and therefore inert. Common granite is the pre- 

vailing rock in New-Kngland, and is composed of three different 
minerals—quartz, felspar and mica; quartz is supposed to be of an 
acid nature—felspar contains 12 to 15 per cent. of potash—mica 
from 5 to 8 per cent, of potash. Chemists tell us that the rootlets 
of living plants and trees, have the power of decomposing granite 
rock, to obtain the potash we find in their ashes. "Tis said, “ the 
living plant is a consummate analist.””— | will, though with much 
diflidence, give you my theory of plants decomposing rocks. 

The decomposition of vegetable matter always produces an acid 
—or in other words the decaying or rotting, or more properly the 
slow combustion of vegetable matter partially converts it into car- 
bon. The oxygen of water combines with the carbon and produces 
carbonic acid. ‘This acid in its liquid and gaseous form, having an 
affinity for the alkali in the rock, dissolves it; the alkali dissolves 
the silica, (quartz,) and by the endosmose principle of the living 
plant, the water holding these in solution is drawn up by the root- 
lets, and these salts disposed of and assimilated to the purposes 
designed by the first great cause. In proof of this position I for- 
ward you a piece of rock, not acted upon by the “ living plant,” 
but by decomposing vegetable matter, and it will convey to your 
mind a better idea of my meaning than I can by the pen. 

In some situations, there is a superabundance of alkali and sili- 
ca—in others just the quantum needful ; and in others a deficiency. 
These propositions | think L ean explain to the satisfaction of you 
and your readers. Upon the banks of a small river, running through 
this town, there is frequently a strip of land one or two rods in 
width, and sometimes several rods in length, a few feet above 
the bed of the river. Upon every overflow of the banks by 
a freshet, there is left upon them a deposite of gravel and fine 
sand; yet every year these strips produce a tolerably heavy 
crop of red-top grass, generally free from any mixture. When 
secured in good order for hay, it has every appearance of first 
rate winter fodder. Yet our cattle will not eat it unless nearly 
driven to the borders of starvation. Again, there is a similar 
kind of grass, only more wirey and jointed, growing upon our 
gneiss and granite ledges, and frequently quite a thick growth of 
it, where the soil is but two or three inches in depth; it is red-top 
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grass, but from its small and narrow leaf and wirey appearance, 
but few persons would suppose that it was the same kind of grass, 
that was growing within six feet of it, where the soil was deeper. 
The grass on the river bank, from the comminuted and fine parti- 
cles of quartz, feldspar and mica, takes on” and i such a quantity 
of silica, that it is hard and difficult to masticate, and probably it is 
not so nutritious, as if grown where there was more vegetable 
matter in the soil, ‘That, upon the ledges, the roots of the grass 
rest directly upon the rock and decompose it; this contains more 
silica, and is harder than that upon the river bank. ‘This estab- 
lishes my first proposition. 

There are other situations where all the necessary constituents 
for a perfect developement appear to be rightly balanced. With 
such spots all our farmers are familiar. They are found wherever 
the wash from rocky or gravelly roads is carried over grass lands, 
the wheels of carriages and travel on the road are continually 
grinding to powder the component parts of stones and rocks in 
the road, which renders their salts soluble. ‘Uhis with the animal 
and vegetable matters are sprayed over the ground by every heavy 
shower ; the result is a heavy crop of grass. Herdsgrass in such 
places is frequently found four or five feet in height, standing per- 
fectly erect till mowing time, and aflording palatable and nutritious 
food for cattle. This | offer to sustain my second proposition. 

My third was, that there were others, where there was an abso- 
lute deficiency of potash, and silica, but an abundance of nutritious 
matter. Where apiece of land has the wash of a barn, the grass 
starts early in the spring, and bids fair to yield a great growth of 
grass ; but for want of stamina it frequently falls or lodges before 
it heads out, and when made into hay it will weigh light according 
to its bulk: much of this is occasioned by a deficiency of silex. 
The same results are frequently exhibited on reclaimed meadows, 
where there is a great amount of decaying vegetable matter. A 
compost of manure, witha large quantity of ashes and fine sand, 
is the rich dressing for such spots. 

When the primitive growth of wood on our new lands is felled, 
and burnt upon the ground, and there is sometimes two or three 
hundred cords per acre, and none of the ashes carried off, we al- 
most invariably obtain a heavy crop of wheat or rye. I have 
knowa of more than 50 bushels of wheat, or 60 bushels of rye 
per acre on such lands, ‘The intense heat shivers up the rocks ; 
the great amount of alkali readily dissolve the disintegrated rock, 
and, in its soluble state, itforms a stiff stalk, with a hard, thick 
glaze upon the straw, which prevents the rupturing of the sap ves- 
sels ; the sap, instead of oozing out upon the stalk and rusting, is 
carried to the head of the grain and fills it witha heavy, plump 
kernel, The crops of grass that follow for several years corres- 
pond with the grain crops, but ultimately the vegetable matter is 
used up, and nearly all the soluble potash is used up—so that the 
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farmer must resort to the plough, and manure to get a fair crop 
again. 

Every practical farmer who has attempted to raise wheat on 
highly manured land that has been long cultivated, knows that it is 
liable to lodge, and very frequently rust or mildew. These two 
evils might, | think, be nearly remedied by the application of the 
right amount of ashes—if that right amount could be ascertained 
and obtained by the farmer. As to the amount, he need not fear 
of getting on too much, if he will just reflect how much is left 
upon an acre of burnt land, where two or three hundred cords of 
hard wood is converted to ashes; but in all probability a very much 
less amount would answer. I conceive there is but little difficulty 
in any or every farmer’s obtaining his supply, by ploughing up a 
small patch of sandy or gravelly sward land and letting the fur- 
rows remain till dry, then commence a fire, with a small quantity 
of wood, and gradually pile on the sods, and very large heaps 

may be thus converted to ashes. ‘The vegetable matter would be 
burnt, the particles of quartz, feldspar and mica would be broken 
and shivered thereby, rendered soluble, and afford those very salts 
so essential to a good growth of grain. After the mass had be- 
come cool enough to be removed it should be put under cover, to 
be applied to his wheat ground, after being ploughed in the spring. 
In all probability fifteen or twenty cartloads would have the de- 
sired effect, and the good effects would also be felt for several 
years by the succec ding crops. 

Frequently promising crops of wheat are almost entirely de- 
stroyed by rust. .On highly manured lands, if there happens to be 
a day or two of warm, steamy, good corn weather, in July or Au- 
gust, at about the time wheat is in the milk, the rush of sap is so 
great, that if it do not produce apoplexy, it does that which is 
nearly as bad—it ruptures the ¢ender and tmefficient coating in the 
stalk ; the sap vessels burst; the sap exudes, and forms a coat of 
rust, and the crop is nearly ruined. In some of the agricultural 
papers the last year, I read an account that wheat never rusted 
where it was sowed upon an old coal heath, and that grass and 
other crops always succeed well, and were luxuriant. I think this 
was attributed to the remains of the charcoal ; but perhaps a part 
might be justly attributed to some other cause —to its furnishing a 
thicker coat of glaze to the grain, and preventing the rupturing of 
the sap vessels. 

I might cite a great many more facts in addition, to satisfy any 
one of the benefit of adding to our cultivated soils, potash in a 
more soluble state than we find it, as locked up in sand, gravel, 
stones or rocks. You will find some of them in Mr. Colman’s 4th 
Report, viz. Mr. Haggerton’s compost of peat and barilla; Mr. 
Jarvis’ account of glass factory manure; ‘lr. Whipple’s statements 
in regard to the value of salt petre or nitre---that being about one- 
half potash ; 102 lbs, of nitre contains as much potash as 79 lbs, 
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of pot or pearlash of eommerce. He applies about 150 lbs. to the 
acre. 

Kut ashes are also useful in agriculture for neutralizing acidity 
in soils, and for the formation of nitre or saltpetre for agricultural 
purposes. 

In the 6th number (June, 1842,) of the Farmer’s Monthly Visi- 
tor, there is taken from the ‘‘ Albany Cultivator” an article or 
review of Dr. Dana’s Muck Manual. In this article there is a 
statement made by the Doctor, and another by the reviewer, which 
I think are calculated to lead to erroneous conclusions. The 
Doctor says, his first principle in agricultural chemistry is ‘ one 
rock and consequently one soil:”---from this he lays down his 
second principle, “that rocks do not affect the vegetation which 
covers them.”’ ‘The reviewer says that “rocks certainly exert a 
powerful influence on the soil that covers them in many cases,’’ but 
this he says, ‘‘ 1s owing to their physical condition, and not to their 
chemical constitution.” Now I think, to the mind of every farmer, 
the plain English of the above would be this: All soils are derived 
from rocks ; all rocks are chemically the same ; ergo, the chemical 
constituents of rocks never affect vegetation. 

Kor the sake of many of our farmers, 1 wish the above was 
true; but the weak and sickly appearance, and light and short 
crops of corn, we every year see growing upon soils containing 
sulphate of iron---iron pyrites, or what farmers more commonly 
call brimstone rocks, proves the above untrue. ‘There are six thou- 
sand of acres of land in this State, that once yielded heavy crops of 
corn, that now with a dressing of fifteen or twenty loads of manure 
will not give more than the same number of bushels of corn, and 
without manure it would not yield five bushels per acre ; and this 
decrease in amount of crop, is almost wholly in consequence of 
sulphurous and sulphuric acid in the soil, derived from the disin- 
tegration of rocks containing sulphur and iron. Hundreds of our 
farmers have dug solid and heavy rocks from the soil, and laid them 
into wall, and soon the oxygen of the air and water combines with 
the iron, and itis decomposed and converted to an oxide or rust ; 
this sets the sulphur free, and that combines with oxygen and forms 
sulphurous or sulphuric acid, according to the amount of oxygen 
in combination with the sulphur. This renders the soil acid, and 
unfortunately the more this land is worked by the plough and har- 
row, the worse it is, by exposing the stone more and more to the 
action of the oxygen and eliminating increased qualities of sul- 

hur. 

When corn is planted on lands, containing this acid, derived 
from such rooks, it generally looks well and promising for a few 
weeks, at least as long as the plant draws its nourishment from the 
decomposing kernel. But after the rootlets on the main roots are 
formed, and they begin to fulfil their office, by absorbing water 
from the soil, a re-action takes place and the plant remains station- 
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ary fur several weeks---the leaves assume a reddish purple color, 
the main root is corroded or rusted off, to the length of one or two 
inches, and the farmer generally lays all the blame to worms, 
while in fact, there may not be a dozen in an acre. After a while 
a new set of roots start out at the lower joint, but so few and weak, 
the crop is light, and a large portion of the corn in attempting to 
cut it, is pulled up at harvesting, by the sickle. 

I think upon inquiry among farmers having land containing this 
kind of rock, you will find hundreds that will confirm my state- 
ments.. Here the inquiry may arise, is there any uaiet Yes: 
unleached ashes will neutralize the acidity of such soils, (precisely 
as salwratus does sour dough,) by combining with the free acid of 
the soil and forming a neutral sulphate of potash. But I have my 
doubts about plaster of Paris being useful on such soils, for it is 
composed of 40 parts sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol,) and 28 of 
lime ; but the acid is neutralized by the lime, and therefore inert. 
But reasoning from chemical principles ; if we apply to such soils, 
hydrate or slacked lime, it will combine with the acid of the soil, 
and the lime will be converted into sulphate of lime—plaster of 
Paris—and thus remove the free acid from the soil, in the ratio of 
40 lbs. of acid to 28 lbs. of lime. It can also be remedied by 
very heavy dressings of manure ; but that is not always within the 
reach of the farmer. 

‘* It is well ascertained that different soils have different proper- 
ties ; prejudicial to the growth of some plants, and favorable to the 
perfection of others ; and it would be a most fortunate circumstance, 
if these differences in the — of soils were better under- 
stood, and more generally acted upon by the great mass of farmers. 
Notwithstanding the bad character I have given soils eontaining 
sulphur in excess, for growing corn: and for many other crops, it is 
equally prejudicial ; yet is peculiarly favorable to the perfection of 
others. In Jones’s “ Conversations on Chemistry,” page 136, 
speaking of sulphur, he says, “ it exists in some vegetables, espe- 
cially those of a cruciform tribe,” that is, the tribe of plants con- 
sisting of cabbage, turnip, mustard, radish and cress, of every 
variety. In some respects this family of plants possesses peculi- 
arties contained in no other tribe. 

In the December number of the Genesee Farmer, page 185, 
there is an extract copied from the Farmer’s Journal, Eng., on 
soils, by Wm. Chatterly, from which I make the following extract : 

‘‘The state of chemical combinations, in which the various in- 
gredients of the soil are found, also materially influences ita fertility, 
though such combination should differ somewhat for particular 
crops: for instance, wheat requires, that a portion of silica, should 
be in union with potash ; and for clover, that sulphur should exist 
in the soil in the condition of a soluble sulphate. In confirmation 
of the above theories, I will relate a few facts that have come 
under my immediate observation. In 1837, I came into possession’ 
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of an old farm that had not a furrow ploughed on it for 20 years. 
In one of the fields there were 12 or 15 acres that had been yearly 
mowed all this time, and did not average 5 cwt. of hay per acre. 
Many of the rocks and stones in the soil were of the ‘brimstone 
order.’ That spring | ploughed about an acre and a half—being 
as far as I could jadge, the best land of the field, manured with 
about 20 loads of manure ; something over an acre was planted 
with potatoes, the rest with corm. From the friable appearance of 
the soil, and the long time it had lain in grass, | expected to have 
raised a good crop, but in July and August, I observed many of 
the tops wilted and dead, Upon examination, I found the stalks 
from the surface of the ground to their roots, entirely corroded or 
rusted off by some cause to me then inexplicable. I think the 
crop was less than 50 bushels per acre. The part planted with 
corn amounted to nothing except for fodder. The next year, (38) 
all except one-tenth of an acre was manured with about four cart- 
loads of coarse manure, ploughed twice, and sowed with ruta baga 
about 20th of June—harvested Ist of November, trimmed close, 
and accurately measured, and the yield was 100 bushels—or 1000 
per acre. In 739, the produce of turnips was very good. The 
years ’40 and ’41, in consequence of drought, the turnip seed 
mostly failed to vegetate, and what few did, the insects destroyed. 
The past season, (’42) | planted three small pieces of land with 
squashes and pumpkins. They were destroyed by the black bug : 
one of the pieces was set out with ruta baga plants in July; several 
very warm days succeeded, and the tops were killed to the surface 
of the ground; and it was many days before they showed any 
signs of life. When they were harvested in November, many of 
them were the largest turnips | ever saw. ‘The other pieces were 
sowed late in July with English turnip seed by merely hoeing 
them in, and nothing farther was done to them till they were har- 
vested. ‘The product was nearly twenty bushels of as fine turnips 
as ever I saw. I cannot doubt but the sulphur in the soil exerted 
a beneficial influence upon the growth of the turnips.” 

My experience of four years in cultivating clover upon this kind 
of land, fully confirm Mr. Chatterly’s statements; but from the 
length of this paper I must forbear to go into particulars. 

The opinions | have expressed in this communication, I trust are 
correct ; what I have stated as facts, I believe are so, but if I am 
in an error, I shall be happy to be set right, as 1 have no favorite 
theories that [ wish to establish at the expense of truth. 


Warner, Feb, 1843. LEVI BARTLETT. 


Mr. Bartlett’s Agricultural Essay, which will be found in 
this paper, is a masterly production, distinguished alike for sound 
sense, science simplified, and practical knowledge. It should be 
studied as well as read. [ Balt. Amer. Farmey 
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For the Southern Agriculturist 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF A PLANTATION, 
In reply to Queries addressed to several Gentlemen interested in Agricultural Pursuits ; 
By L. M. A 
August, 29th, 1842. 

Dear Str,—In repiy to your two letters of interrogatories on 
planting, | must say that I make no pretensions to perfection in 
that great art, having for many years past contented myself with 
pursuing the older rules on the subject, and seeking convenience 
and comfort rather than profit. I will cheerfully, however, give 
you below, in answer to yout inquiries, the result of my experience. 

In planting cotton upou new land, | plant it the first three years 
in succession without resting it. IL first Jay off the new field with 
a bull-tongue plough, four feet four inches, and then list it with 
hoes; covering in all the trash and vegetable matter. Next, 1 bed 
it up with hoes ready for planting, which should be done by the 
first of April, or at least four or five days before the full moon in 
that month, so as to avoid the frost which is apt to come on about 
that time. Il always plant in chops on the beds from ten to twelve 
inches apart, leaving one stalk in a hill when brought to a stand. 
When lL have proceeded to plant this land in this way for three 
years, I then rest it every other year until six crops, including the 
first three, shall have been made upon it, minding to change the 
rows every time from the beds to the alleys. After this, I mark 
off the field crosswise, and make the rows now cross the original 
rows; but instead of four feet four inches, I now make the beds 
three feet four inches apart; and so continue to plant it every se- 
cond year for any number of years. 

This method of planting, has reference to the common pine-lands 
which [ plant. In working these lands with the hoe, a half acre 
in listing is the usual task for a full hand, and in bedding up, a half 
acre to the hand. In the first hoeing, in scraping down, an acre to 
the full hand, is a task. The next hoeing is drawing up and thin- 
ning out to three or four stalks in a hill, when a half acre is the 
task. Sol continue to scrape down and draw up until the crop is 


made. At each working | am careful to have it thinned out, so as 
to bring it by the third or fourth working to a stand of one stalk in 
NO, VI. 27 
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a hill, Our common pine-land will usually stand without, injury 
for fifteen or twenty days between workings. I] never plough my 
cotton at all; but continue to work it with the hoes until ume to go 
to picking. [| have never manured cotton. 

[ have always planted corn ou the oldest and most worn out land 
] have, endeavoring to change the ficlds every year. 1 commence 
breaking up these fields pretty deep, with a shovel-plough, about 
the first of November, because they will have been sown in small 
grain, or permitted to grow up in weeds the year betore. I Jay off 
the land in rows, with a bull-tongue plough, five feet apart each 
way, running three furrows together one way, and crossing them 
with one furrow the other way. | then begin planting about the 
first of March, and endeavor to have halt « tiny crop planted by the 
tenth. The remaining half should be planted betore the first of 
April. 

With regard to manuring :—In manuring corn with stable man- 
ure, | first drop the corn in the cross and cover it slightly with dirt, 
by foot. 1 then put on about a double-hand full of manure, and 
directly cover that over securely with the hoe. ‘The stable manure 
is sufficient only to go over a small portion of the crop, and | make 
other manure by mixing cotton-sced with straw and trash which 
has been trod in pens by the stock during the winter. "This cotton- 
seed and pen-manure is carried out into the fields after the land 
has been broken up, and betore it is laid off! [place this manure 
in piles of about ten feet in circumference at convenient distances 
throughout the field. And I mix the two manures in forming these 
piles, by putting down, first, a layer of pen-manure about six 
inches deep, and then upon it a layer of cotton-seed about three 
inches in depth, and so on alternately, making the whole pile in 
the proportions of one-third cotton seed to two-thirds pen manure, 

[ put a small double-hand full of this manure to each hill of corn, 
applying it in the same way as the stable manure, and have found 
it, 1 think, the more preferable of the two. I donot regard hoeing 
at all necessary for corn; but as I first put two grains in a hill, 
with the intention of keeping but one, it is necessary when about 
six inches high to thin it out to one stalk ; and I then run the hoes 
slightly over it, drawing a little dirt around the roots of the corn. 


Corn should be ploughed from five to six times, allowing two acres 
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a day to each plough. In this way, | have tended my crop this 
year, and expect to average about fourteen bushels to the acre. 

| plant as many peas as corn. | drop the peas when ploughing 
in the furrow next the corn-hill, when the corn is from six to eight 
inches high; and generally pick and house about half my pea crop. 

[ plant potatoes, trom the first to the fifteenth of March, in rows 
five feet apart. | first make a deep trench with the plough by 
running up and down in the same furrow, which I fill up with the 
trash trod by the stock, and upon this draw up the bed, changing 
every year from the bed to the alley. I have planted potatoes this 
year, on the same land on which [have planted for the last twelve 
years consecutively, They are as fine as I have ever had them: 
and the eight acres of potatoes and five of slips which 1 have now, 
will feed an hundred persons, from the first of September to the 
first of January. The way in which | tend potatoes is, first, when 
grassy to draw down with the hoe, next to draw up, and next draw 
down: by which time the vines are too thick to hoe them, and | 
then have them picked over a time or two by hand, when they be- 
come grassy. 

I have found the best way to feed negroes on potatoes, is just to 
allow them to dig, each for himself, whenever they may wish, and 
furnish them with bread and meat occasionally. 

I have worked this year twenty-five hoes and six ploughs, in 
tending two hundred acres of cotton, one hundred and sixty acres 
ot corn, thirteen acres of potatoes, one hundred and thirty acres of 
rye and oats, four acres of wheat, and one or two acres of rice. 

| have no doubt but that there is much advantage in changing 
the one for the other, (cotton and corn land) when the land is all 
ofthe same quality. But | have not been in the habit of doing so ; 
because there is considerable diversity in my lands, and I have cho- 
sen to plant cotton on my best land without manure ; and corn on 
my worst, with it. Your obedient servant, L. M. A. 


The neatest way, says the Furmers’ Cabinet, to separate bees- 
wax from the comb, is, to tie up in a linen or woolen cloth or bag 
with a pebble or two to keep it from floating ; place it ina kettle of 
cold water, which hang over the fire; as the water heats, the wax 
melts and rises to the surface, while all the impurities remain in 
the bag. 
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For the Southern Agriculturist. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A PLANTER 


Of St. Bartholomew's Parish, for three consecutive years, w ith some observations. 
Land ; iunted 1Gd0, 2 hand 
Cotton, 24 acres upland, and | acre swamp, yield - 330 lbs. 
Corn, 9 és “ 24 acres manured, yield = 75 bush. 
Blades, . " ° ‘ . ° : yield 450 |bs. 
Peas, 9 acres, only a part gathered, say, 20. bbls. 
Rice, $ acre, much injured by ducks, - - 14 bush. 
Rye, 3 acres, seed saved only, (the general yield about 
4 barrels per acre,) say - - - - = - 14 bbls. 

Wheat, 4 acre, gathered about, eee so ee s | 
Potatoes, } acre, yield about - - - - - - - - - 8 

Slips, acre, yield about - - - - - - * - = 20 





Making 15% acres, deducting 9 for Peas, which was cultivated with 
corn. 

This year was remarkably wet, could not plough our field of 80 
acres of corn for six weeks, and only ploughed it three times. My 
custom is to plant my corn as early in March as | can; after the 
first ploughing, hoe and thin out, and transplant, which I much 
prefer to replanting. I plant my peas the second ploughing, and 
the two last ploughings are given the same way, thereby giving 
the corn and peas a pretty good bed; immediately after the last 
ploughing, the corn and peas are hoed, drawing very little dirt to 
either. Corn planted 5 by 5—-where manured 4 by 5. 

My cotton is planted in beds 4 feet apart, made with the hoe, 
and planted with the same 18 to 24 inches in the bed—if the land 
is very good, I leave one stalk, if not, two stalks are left. 1 first 
weed down, then draw up and thin out. Jus before drawing up 
the last time, which is the fourth working, I run my ploughs light- 
ly in the alley to destroy any grass that may be there, and lighten 
the work for the hoes ; this ploughing is given soon after laying by 
corn and while the hands are e: gaged hoeing the corn; in some 
four or six days after the ploughing, it is then drawn up; should it 
become grassy, it is again scraped lightly down. If it be well 
bedded, it is not likely to become grassy unless the season is a wet 


one. 
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My wheat is commonly put in, in the last week in October, or 
firstof November. Uf l get 7 or 8 bushels to the acre, | consider 
it a pretty good crop. | look upon our climate as unfavorable to 
Wheat, it is too hot and moist; seven years out of ten it will be 
blasted by rust or black blast, both occasioned, in my opinion, by 
heat and moisture. 

My rye is put in, in the months of November and December, it 
should if possible be gotten in by the 15th of November, as late 
sowing seldom yields exceeding two and three bushels per acre, 
When the same quantity of land sown early in November, will 
yield four to six. Ll consider five bushels a good crop. [never 
cut more than T want for seed, [ turn my stock upon the balance, 
which serves to keep them fat, commonly ull Ist September.— 
Many object to rye, from the supposition that it injures their 
mouths, | have been sowing it twelve years, and have never had 
but two animals injured by it, these were two hogs at diflerent 
years, Whose mouths were so much affected they could not eat 
corn, yet they were good pork, and were not lost. L never suffer 
my horses to run on it in the day, but always at night, when the 
beards are softened by the dew——thus running on the rye with one 
feed of corn, they mend daily, and I consider it next to corn, the 
best grain crop we make in this country. 

Rice is made only for family use. 

My pea crop | consider of vast importance, horses fed once a day 
upon them, and let that be at night—improve daily in their condi- 
tion, even if this be in plough season ; it is an advantage to wet 
them a few hours previous to giving them to the horse; I feed 
them in the hull, which is a great saving of blades—a hand will 
gather twenty bushels in the hall per day, which will yield two 
bushels of clean peas—five to seven bushels to the acre is a pretty 
good crop. 

Potatoes—This is an important crop. I plant in good sized 
beds five feet apart, putting eight to ten bushels cut about two and 
three inches long; I formerly planted early in March, making my 
bed during, or soon after a good rain, and invariably failed to make 


a good crop. This year, 1840, | made up my beds of four acres 


good cow-pen Jand, which had yielded finely, the day after the 
heavy rains of the 12th of March, and planted on the 14th, they 
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were well attended, and I am satisfied the yield was not ten bush- 
els per acre. Another seven acres was planted about 15th April, 
when tolerably dry, on land not manured; and finer potatoes | 
never made, the yield was about 125 bushels per acre. I had for 
several years abandoned planting in March, but this four acres was 
planted to keep my hands employed till the land should dry, so as 
to go on with other work. A wet season suits potatoes best, after 
they are up and hoed the first time. 

Slips, | commonly plant in July and August, according to cir- 
cumstances, on cow-pen land. I have my land broke up some 
little time before plauting—a light rain will put it in fine condi- 
tion for planting; if there comes a heavy rain upon it, I wait 
several days, until it comes to a medium between wet and dry, | 
lay the ground off, crossing the breaking up, and plough out the 
middles with the shovel-plough, and draw up one side with the 
hoe, it is then flattened a little, and the vines, three in number, 
are laid down and the other side of the bed is drawn upon them ; | 
commonly hoe them once. I have heard of two and three hundred 
bushels being made to the acre but I take this as being altogether 
suppositious—this year my slips were so remarkably fine and ap- 
parently so numerous, I was induced to measure one quarter of an 
acre which measured 374 bushels, or 150 bushels to the acre— 
commonly 100 bushels in this district, is a good crop. 

A few remarks and I am done with with this year. You will 
perceive my cotton crop was remarkably short, the swamp was 
almost an entire failure, yielding but about 300 Ibs. per acre, when 
for two years it yielded 800 to 1000 Ibs. per acre; the greater part 
of the upland was second and third year land, which also yielded 
but about 300 Ibs. per acre, which is commonly good for 600 Ibs. 
per acre. 1 commonly top my cotton the first week in August, if 
it be two feet high. LIrun one plough to four hands, viz. the fourth 
hand is a plough hand-used in my cotton only, as stated above. 


Land planted in 1841, per hand. 


Cotton, 64 acres, all upland, 25 acres manured, yield 700 Ibs. 
Corn, 6 “ 2 « os “ 66 bush, 
Blades, - ° ° . - - 400 lbs. 
Peas, 64 acres, only a part gathered, rather short, 20 bbls. 
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Rice, } acre, injured by drought, yield, . - 1 bl. 
Kye, 4 acres, saved seed, crop very fine, - 3 « 
Wheat, 4 acre, much injured by rust, —- - - 1}“ 
Potatoes, } acre, ° e . ‘ - 20 
Slips, acre, - - - - - - - 30 


t 
Making 17% by deducting 6 acres of peas planted with corn, 

As cotton is the first article mentioned above, we will begin with 
that. and all listed with the hoes during the months of January 
and lebruary, some 34, the balance 4 feet apart; the crop gotten 
in by 20th April. D%usually begin to plant as early in April as I 
can; | plant one acre to the hand in chops LS to 20 or 24 inches on 
the bed, and cover with the hoe. Immediately as | get through 
planting cotton, I go to moulding and transplanting corn, after 
which, we go to the cotton and scrape down, if it has come up and 
grown readily, | thin by chopping out, down to 2, 3, and 4 stalks, 
if not, the thinning process begins with the second working which 
is a drawing up—l alternately draw down and up, until the crop 
is made. ‘This year I directed the overseer to top the cotton the 
first week in August; to satisfy himself in relation to topping he 
left half the crop not topped, and I am satisfied | lost 100 lbs. per 
acre. Where | manure cotton inthe drill with compost manure, 
| prefer opening a furrow with a five inch plough, fill the furrow 
with manure, and sow the seed on the manure, cover with the 
plough and flatten the bed by running the back of the hoe on the 
bed; when I manure with stable manure, I prefer edging the land 
with a narrow plough, and crossing it with the same 34 by 34, drop 
the manure in the cross, the seed on the manure, and cover all with 
the hoe—two hands will manure and plant an acre a day; when 
planted in checks, | work but one way. You will perceive my 
crop this year was double the last. 

Corn.—V lanted from the Ist to 15th of March; ploughed as last 
year—one field was not hoed in the laying by, and the loss was 
very material, It is very important to hoe corn in July, in a week 
after the last ploughing, the sooner the better—I seldom plough 
more than four times ; which is once in 15 to 20 days—the thinner 


the land, the oftener it should be ploughed, and shorter the inter- 
vals of ploughing; I am satisfied the last hoeing gives me on an 
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average one bushel more to tne acre, which amply pays me for the 
working—T hoe one acre to the hand. I prefer, when it is conve- 


hient, to gather my corn in rainy weather: and though I may ga- 


ther but a d iy or two ata time, | prefet it, because it does not 
interfere with picking cotton, and itis not liable to be eaten by 
weavels—I put my corn up inthe husk; this is supposed to keep 
out the weavel; this is not so, if it be put up when very dry. 1 plant 
the gourd seed corn entirely, selecting my seed from the house, 
taking the largest ears with the largest cobs. At one time I se- 
lected my seed trom the field from stalks having two ears, I 
followed this three years, at the end of which time [ saw there was 
an lmprovement it the number ofe i’s, but degeneration of seed 
and size of ear, and [think very little improvement in quantity— 
| prefer a good large ear to two small ones—this is another reason 
why I plant 4 by 5, and 6 by 5, one stalk ; two stalks perhaps, 
would yield me two small ears, but | preter one large one. 

| have nothing more to say in relation to Peas, Rice, Rye and 
Wheat than I have already said. 

Potatoes—Want, when planted in April, but three workings 
and a hand-picking—formerly after the first scraping down | would 
run a deep furrow upon the side of the bed, and throw a consider- 
able ridge upon the grass in the alley, having the potato bed not 
more than S or 10 inches thick, let them stand in this condition 8 
or 10 days, then throw the ridge out of the alley with four furrows, 
and draw up—the first. ploughing | conceived injured the potatoes 
materially, as | never made a good crop—l how scrape them down 
and soon after ran four furroavs in the alley, throwing the earth to 
the beds, and soon after draw them up and never touch them, fur- 
ther than to have the grass pulled out with the hand. Potato land 
should be broken up in January, and then again, upon the days of 
making your beds for planting; in this way, the same land may be 
planted for ever, if properly manured., I would here state a fact, 
which is very little known, with regard to saving potatoes through 
the winter :—Dotatoes should not be dug before the vines are 
thoroughly dead, and the growth of the potato effectually checked 


by the cold weather; this will commonly be the case by the 15th 


of November ; then dig in dry weather, put 30 to 40 bushels in a 
bank, placing dry pine-straw under them and over them, then cover 
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with earth not less than one foot thick, and leave no air holes.— 
‘These aur holes are as destructive to potatoes as a draft of air would 
¢ to a delicate temale—they may or may not be sheltered. Last 
season, to prove the fact, | dug a bank of yam potatoes one week 
atter putting up my winter supply, ona ramy day, put them up 
wet, covered with wet straw and earth, iu the same way as the 
others—-never troubled them tll April, when [had them taken down, 
ind found not exceeding one dozen sound potatoes in the bank. 

| preter planting slips, yet sinall potatoes will yield about a half 
crop; they should be planted only when slips cannot be had. Yams 
ind Spanish potatoes are decidedly the best kinds, though I plant 


ot the red-whites also. 


Land Lin 1842, per hand, 174 acres 
Che crop of this year about the same as last, as regards the 
quantity of land planted ; how it will yield, | am at this time at a 
loss to say, further than the corn crop is much better, though 
ploughed but three times, excepting one tield, which received its 
regular bumber of ploughings and hoeings. ‘The cotton crop will 


jor 4, in consequence, | think, of a long drought 


not be so wood by 
in the last of \ugust and first of September, succeeding a succes- 
sion of rains in July and first of August. The pea crop will also 
be short from the drought in September. ‘The potato crop will be 
a pretty fair one, 

| will proceed to give you my ideas in a more general way upon 
the various questions asked. 

Ist. dor Cotton.—lf the land was planted in cotton last year, in 
the month of January, or as early in the year as | can, | commence 
by pulling up the old stalks, if they are not over 2 or 24 feet high, and 
laying them in the alley; | have one acre pulled to the hand, at the 
same time gathering up all bark and trash which is not to be listed, 
in a pile and burn it; thus | go through a field, when | return and 
list it—making the list rather than half as large as | inteyd making 
the bed; thus we go through this operation. About the middle of 
March L commence bedding, and bed one half of what is intended 
to be planted—we turn round and plant immediately ; we then go 


on bedding the balance, and plant. I list balf an acre and bed half 
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an acre to the hand; Ll hoe an acre and bed half an acre throueh 
the whole ofthe working season, unless something should interfere 
to prevent it. [fabout to planta field which has rested after cot- 
ton, the weeds are pulled up by hand and laid down in the alley, in 
January or l’ebruary, according to circumstances, and list upon as 
stated above; if the field rested after corn, and am now about to 
plant it in cotton, | have it Jaid off with a narrow plough very 
shallow, when | have the weeds and old corn-stalks gathered up 
between the furrows, und laid in the furrow and list upon them. | 
plant an acre of cotton to the hand in chops ; where cotton is made 
with the plough, | prefer drilling it, but as | have abandoned that 
mode of cultivation, from the conviction that our lands will not 
warrant us in making so large an investment in horses, | will say 
nothing about it. 

Corn.—Corn land should be broken up every year, whether it 
was planted the previous year in corn, cotton, or rested—this break- 
ing up should be delayed as long as possible, say till lst February, 
when one half of the land can be prepared to be planted by the Ist 
of March; the balance should then be broken up and planted im- 
mediately—corn invariably comes up sooner and grows off more 
rapidly. In all my planting operations, | make every year count 
for itself, when the year sets in, | set in with it, preparing for a 
crop; | never break up land in these latter years in the fall, as a 
preparation for corn the next; you rob Peter hoping to pay Paul, 
and you cheat both; land turned over in October and November, 
will not yield by one quarter as much, as when done in I*ebruary 
and March. I plant and plough in 4 or 6 weeks; when L ¢rans- 
plant, mould and thin--I never replant; transplanting may be suc- 
cessfully done in May. 

Peas.—1 plant in May in old land ; if the land is fresh or strong, 
| plant in June, and as late as the first week in July, when giving 
the corn the last ploughing. Pea-seed should be selected from 
the field once in three years—I usually pick as many as will feed 
my horses, milch cows, and poor cows and calves through the 
winter—I feed my horses with them at night, giving each horse 
about a bushel in the haums, occasionally wetting them with salt 
and water—when I[ have had them to feed my horses at night 


during plough season, | have invariably found them in better 
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order than when fed with corn alone. 1 have planted between the 
corn, and by the side of the corn, and I much prefer the latter—L 
put one bushel to tive acres. 

| have said all about potatoes, slips, wheat and rye, &c., I need 
say—l might vooon and state a number of experiments in cotton 
and corn, but this L will pass over. 

In relation to resting land, | am of opinion the land is not ma- 
terially improved, but is saved from getting worse. 1am also 
satisfied it should rest but one year; in all this country where land 
rests one year, there comes on it a thick growth of hog weeds, 
which has but little root, and abstract very little from the soil, and 
when ploughed in decomposes very soon; if the land rest the 
second year, there comes on it arank growth of Jerusalem weeds 
and broom-grass, than which nothing can be more destructive to 
land. lug weeds it listed, or ploughed in a green state, decom- 
pose very quickly, and the benefit hoped to be derived from them 
is entirely lost before you plant your cotton or corn, and the land 
is materially injured. It will never do to turn in green vegetation, 
unless you plant on it immediately, and then [ am satisfied the land 
is more or less injured. Hammock-land is much more benefited 
by resting than pine-land—IL endeavor to rest as large a portion of 
my land as Lt can, and invariably let it stand untouched as long as 
| can previous to planting it—here I could relate some satisfac- 
tory experiment which is not specially called. In breaking up 
rested land, I have it turned up pretty deep; I direct that they 
touch the yellow sub-soil, but never, if possible, turn it up. L for- 
got to say in ploughing corn, | ploughed deep and close every 
time, unless the weather be wet, then | have the ploughs light- 
ened ; the dryer the season, the deeper ] plough—serapers wear- 
out more land, and ruin more corn, than any other plough, in wet 
or dry Secasous, 

No man can be a planter, or make a good crop, who is not daily 
in his plantation—he must, necessarily, be governed by circum. 
stances, and his judgment aud experience will dictate to him his 
course better than all the books in the world. No man can be a 
planter, or managers of negroes, but by actual experience and 


observation—all our planting operations and success depends too 


much upon fortuitous circumstances, to be trusted to inexperienced 
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hands, or neglected for the enjoyments of society or pleasure ; 
y ¢ . 5 
Planters are, or should be. the happiest men inthe world, because i 


most independent. 





Yours truly, Cc. &. A 


ESSAY ON THE USE OF MARL 
April Vith, 182 

Mr. Eprror:—The following f’ssay on the use of Marl, was 
read before the Black Oak Agriculturai Society, at its late anm 
versary meeting ; by Dr. John S. Palmer, of St. Stephen’s. 

This is belicved to be one of the first Systematic operations in 
the use of marlin the State, and furnishing as it does highly satis 
factory results, it may be an inducement to many who have the 
means in their power to avail themselves of it. 

Respectfully, H. W. RAVENEL, 
Secretary of Black Oak Agricultural Society. 
Po the Agricultural Society of St. John’s, Berkk 

GeNTLEMEN,—I have been urged by Mr. Ruffin, who lately visi- 
ted our neighborhood, to lay before you the result of our exper! 
ments and progress in the use of marl. 

lt may not be in our power to submit such exact statements as 
would be desirable on a subject of so much Importance, yet if we 
can show you, that so far as we have tried the system, it is not only 
practicable, but highly satisfactory, we trust it will be an induce 
ment to many who are now hesitating, to commence forthwith, 
and satisty themselves by actual experiments. 

Dr. Robt. M. Gourdin, (whose plantation at Lenud’s Ferry lies 
partly in Georgetown, and partly in Wilhamsburg Distriect,) has 
been good enough to furnish me with the following statement :—A 
field of fifty acres of flat, sour pine-land, which had been belted in 
183s, and roughly listed in 1839, was prepared for planting in 
1840, by changing the course of the beds across, Upon this new 
list, he brought marl one mile and a half, and applied it at the rate 
of one hundred bushels to the acre—excepting six acres, running 


the whole length of the field, one half acre in width. No memo 


randum was kept this year of the field, and no diflerence was 
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perceivable in the growth or product of the cotton, In 1841, it 
Was acaln planted in cotton. Throughout the whole of the sea- 
son, the marled looked decidedly superior to the unmarled, An 
accurate account was kept of the respective portions of the field. 

The marled produced an average of one handred and tweuty- 
eight pounds of clear cotton to the acre, the unmarled but sixty- 
three. In 1842, no account was kept of the difference of product — 
but so manifest was the advantage of the marled over the unmarled, 
that it was a matter of serious regret that the actual difference 
could not have been ascertained. Wr. Gourdin has no doubt that 
the marled portion was considerably better this than the year pre- 
vious. He isso well convinced of the benefit to be derived from 
marl, that he has applied it to twenty acres more this year, and 
contemplates a more extensive use of it hereafter. 

My brother (Col. Samuel J. Palmer,) commenced in 1839 to 
marl---on a field of 24 acres which had been cleared about five 
years previous, and the preceding year had rested—after listing in 
the weeds, he applied marl at the rate of 100 bushels to the acre. 

One portion of the field was a flat, whitish clay soil, the remain- 
der, what may be termed a free, open soil, and more elevated. In 
1836, this field had been planted in cotton, and produced one hun- 
dred and forty pounds clean cotton to the acre. In 1837 in oats, 
which, althouch not measured, yet the general appearance of 
the crop did not promise exceeding 10 bushels to the acre. It was 
then thrown out to rest as before observed. ‘The product of this 
held in 1839, was two hundred and seventy pounds of clean cotton 
to the acre—and exceeded the general average of the whole crop. 
In 1840, it was assisted with trash and leaves under the list. The 
June freshet destroyed the whole of the first planting---it was re- 


planted onthe 15th of the same month: 


; no account was kept of 


its product this year; but, as far as could be judged by the eye, it 
did as wellas any other part of the field which had not been 
drowned, In 184], it was again planted in cotton, and produced 
two hundred and twenty pounds tothe acre. It was, unquestion- 
ably, the best field of cotton on the place. In 1842, it was planted 
in oats, eleven acres were reserved for seed, and yielded when 


threshed upwards of twenty bushels to the acre. The color and 


character of the clay-land which was marled, has materially 
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changed—and no one who remembers its appearance in 1856, will 
doubt the eflicacy of marl. My brother has now one hundred and 
five acres marled, sixty of which was applied this year. 

I proceed now to give you the result of my own expe rience in 
the use of marl, but regret that no account was ever kept of the 
difference between the products of the marled and the unmarled 
fields. In September, 1835, | commenced digging it out. In two 
wet days with all hands employed, | had about two thousand five 
hundred bushels heaped ready to be hauled out the winter follow- 
ing. ‘This, however, was the only occasion on which | got out the 
material before the carts were ready to take it to the field. 

[t isa saving of time to apportion only so many diggers and 
loaders to each cart, as will, taking into consideration the distance 
and roads to the field, keep the work steadily and regularly pro- 
gressing. In 1839, I applied marl on about 50 acres of land, at 
various rates. From 80 to 100 bushels was the usual quantity, but 
in some spots as much as 150 bushels were tried. Thirty-six acres 
had been in cotton the year before, and fourteen in oats. 

The marl on these thirty-six acres was applied under the list, and 
I could discover no advantage this year from it. ‘The season was 
one of the most propitious fur cotton, and will be long remembered 
as such throughout this country. The fourteen acres which had 
been in oats, and where the weeds and stubble had been listed the 
autumn preceding, showed an improvement the first year that the 
marl was applied. It was land which originally must have been 
of the best quality, but had been sadly scourged by hard cropping 
before | got possession of the place. In 1849, it was planted in 
vats, and exhibited a most striking contrast to the crop which was 
on itin 1838, In 1541, it was again planted in cotton, and was 50 
per cent better than it ever was. The last year | planted it in 
oats, and on such parts where hitherto the crop would be supposed 
good for 10 or 15 bushels to the acre, I am confident from 20 to 
25 bushels were made. The growth of crab-grass and weeds 
which succeeded the oats, induce me to believe that this land wil! 
do better another year than a great deal of much fresher that has 
not yet had the benefit of the marl. In 1842, the 36 acres which 
had not since 1839, exhibited any material change, was planted in 


cotton after oats. The crab-grass was so fine in 1841, that I] was 


induced to cut a large quantity for fodder before it was listed. 
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Chis field, from the Eghtness of the soil on some parts of it, | 
feared much would disappoint me in 1842; besides, except the 
occasional rest it had, when planted in oats, it had been in cultiva- 
tion seven years consecutively, On some of the thinnest land, 
compost manure from the cow-pen was scattered, and if any doubt 
had existed previously of the capacity of marl to fix other manures 
in the soil, the growth and product of the cotton on these spots 
would have entirely dissipated them from my mind. On one half 
acre selected on account of its unproductiveness previously, about 
LOU bushels had been applied in 1839; the quantity visibly mixed 
up with the sandy soil, | apprehended would have proven injuri- 
ous ; but the beautiful growth, and early maturation of the cotton 
on this spot last year, induces me to think we do not apply half 
enough in general to our land. Last year I applied from 120 to 
2C0 bushels to the acre on all the land marled ; but, being satisfied 
with the gradual, but certain improvement, which a moderate 
quantity will effect, [have the present season fixed as a rule, to 
give to every acre 120 bushels and no more. 

‘rom the frequent interruptions from freshets, I have failed this 
year in marling as much as I intended, and have in all now little 
tnore than 100 acres. If | had no other evidence of the good 
eflects of calcareous manures, than what has been furnished acci- 
dentally on my place, that alone would be conclusive. 

In clearing some fields six or seven years ago, I found some 
spots heavily coated with lime, thrown out from the pits, made no 
doubt 40 or 50 years ago by the old Indigo planters. I was not 
surprised at first to see the cotton, or other crop, growing luxuri- 
antly on these places—but up to the last season, I can not perceive 
any talling off in fertility. The long period which has elapsed 
since the lime was thrown out, must have given time to the soil to 
accumulate a large quantity of fertilizing matter, and the proba- 
bility is, that its character is permanently established. ‘These facts 
are cheering, and we may flatter ourselves that a new era has com- 
menced in the agricultural improvements of every section of the 
State within the reachof marl. In the course of afew years, we 
may look to see marl made an article of internal commerce, and 
those who are now afraid to carry it 100 yards upon their own soil, 
may, when they shall have covered every foot of arable land in 
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their possession, be found supplying it at a profitable rate to thei 
neighbors five miles distant. Itis to be hoped that a fair trial will 
be given to marl by many of the members of this Society, and 
that our next meeting will furnish abundant testimony from all 
quarters on this subject. 

N. 6.—The marl used in our neighborhood contains trom 90 


to YD per cent. carb. lime, as ascertained by analysis. 


QUALITIES OF POTATOES AND CORN. 


“We find in the New-lMugland Farmer an analysis, by Dr. 
Dana, of Indian Corn, Ruta Baga, and Irish Potatoes. Of the 
llesh-forming principles, gluten, albumen, &c. corn contains in 
every 100 Ibs. 1.26, (ibs.) potatoes, 2.07, ruta baga, 1.—Of the fat- 
forming principles, corn contains in every 100 Ibs. 88.435 (Ibs.,) 
ruta baga, 13; potatoes 24.34. Thus it appears that bath s are 
much better food than corn to form flesh, and about one bushel of 
corn is equal to 34 bushels of potatoes for fattening. Potatoes 
Le used with vreat advantage for work horses and cattle, to 
replenish their muscles. In fattening qualities they appear to be 


fully as valuable, in proportion to a cost of producing them, as 


might 


corn. And it soni seem that ruta baga turnips are in view of 


their cost, as good for fattening as potatoes. "The public will not 
be a litthe surprised to tind that potatoes contain near twice as 
much of what is called nutritive matter as corn.”’ 


The above paragraph we tind inthe Baltimore American, a paper 
conducted with distinguished talents, great discretion, aud the most 
scrupulons regard for truth, Such being the character of that old 
and model-journal, we deem it our duty to correct some of the 
conclusions at which the writer has arrived :— 

|. The analysis of Dr. Dana, does not justify the conclusion, 
that, in fattening qualities, potatoes are fully as valuable as corn, 
In proportion to the cost of producing them, and for the following 
reasons—/irst, because, they require as much manure to ensure a 
good crop—secondly, because, if tended as they ought to be, the 
labor is as great or neatly so—third/y, because, notwithstanding 
they yield more bushels to the acre, than corn does grain, still the 
blade S, tops, and indeed, sti ilks, should be credited as parts of the 
products of the corp, as well as the grain, as each of the former 
are available to the tarmer, either as provender or manure; and 
indeed, with proper management, the cornstalks may be made as 


good provender as either the blades or tops, so that, if value of 


these thtee products be added to that of the grain, their aggregate 
worth will very greatly exceed that of potatoes—and | fourthly, 
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when we come to compare their relative proportions of nutritive 
matter, they stand as 89.69 to 26,41, in every hundred pounds, 
which is as 3 11+12ths to 1 in favor of corn. 

2. The conclusion, that potatoes contain near twice as much of 
what is called nutritive matter as corn, is contradicted by the facts 
developed by Dr. Dana's analysis, as will clearly appear by the 
following quotations therefrom :— 

He states that 100 lbs. of corn contain of flesh-forming 

principles, gluten, albumen, &c. 1.26 

Of fat forming principles, as gum, sugar, woody fibre, 


oil, &c. 88.43 


89,69 

And that the same number of pounds of potatoes contain 

of flesh-forming principles, 2.07 
Of fat forming principles, as gum, sugar, &e. 24.24——- 26.41 
In favor of corn, 53.28 
Thus proving, by his analysis, that, in 100 lbs. of corn, there are 
53.28 lbs. more of nutritive matter than there are in the same num- 
ber of pounds of potatoes, and hence the great superiority of the 
former over the latter. It would have been perfectly correct for 
the American to have said, that the potato contains nearly twice a8 
much of the /lesh-forming principles as corn; because, their rela- 
tive proportions stand as 2.07 to 1.26 in'its favor; but then, as 
those constituent principles which form fat, are as much entitled 
to be considered nutritive, as those are which contribute to the 
formation of /lesh—both being essentially nutritious, and only di- 
rected to different ends in the sustenance of the animal system— 
the deduction is erroneous, which presupposes that only to be nu- 

tritious which sustains the flesh. [ Amer. Farmer. 





IMPORTANT INVENTION FOR GRINDING CORN. 

The Columbia, (S, C.) papers states that Mr. Boatwright has in- 
vented a Mill, for grinding Corn with the Cob, which will reduce 
the whole ear, cob and all sufficiently fine to be fed safely and pro- 
fitably to stock of any kind. The inventor says that 100 bushels of 
ears being ground whole, will yield 85 bushels of meal, which from 
experiments made for the last 8 or 10 months, (including the last 
hard winter,) is equal to 75 bushels of good corn, and clear ain of 
about 50 bushels in every hundred, of good, wholesome food. The 
cost of the mill is $50 complete, and the apparatus of a Cotton 
Gin or Threshing Machine will answer for both. The machinery 
ofthe Mill is very simple, and so constructed as seldom or never 
to get out of repair; it will grind 100 bushels per day, with one 
man to feed and attend it. Mr. Boatwright sells the meal at the 
Mill, for 374 cents per barrel; it also grinds grits. 

[Edgefield Advertiser. 
NO. VI. 29 
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For the Southern Agriculturist. 
THE CALCARIMETRE—A NEW INSTRUMENT, 
bor estimating the quantity of Carbonate of Lime wm Marls and other Caleareous 
Manures. 

Tne necessity of a simple and ready method for analyzing cal- 
careous manures, has induced me to make public the following 
one, which will no doubt be found to answer this demand, the im- 
portance of which is more especially felt at the present time, as 
there seems to be a determination among most of our planters to 
improve the soil that they cultivate, and calcareous manures are 
among the agents employed by them for this purpose. In this 
species of mauure, the carbonate of lime contained, appears to be the 
active ingredient, and a proper estimate of the quantity present, 
is the surest means of ascertaining their relative value. 

Among the most ready methods ussd for this purpose, are Da- 
vy’s Pneumatic, and Brand’s method, modified by Rogers, the one 
estimating the quantity of carbonate of lime, from the bulk of 
carbonic acid given off, when the calcareous substance is treated 
by an acid, and the other by the weight of carbonic acid afforded 
by the same action; the principal objection to the former is, the 
complication of the apparatus, and for the second, it is necessary 
to be furnished with a more than ordinary pair of balances. The 
method about to be described is deprived of both these objections, 
with the additional advantage of aflording more accurate results. 

Without detailing the various steps taken to arrive at the present 
method, I will simply state that it is based upon treating the marl 
with a known quantity of acid in excess, the strength of which we 
know, and then finding out the amount of this excess, thereby 
knowing the quantity used to dissolve the carbonate of lime pre- 
sent, from which the quantity of carbonate is calculated. 

In the application of this principle, it will be found that any 
thing like difficult manipulation is avoided, and that there is no 
calculation required, The first thing to be furnished with, is an 
instrument consisting of a tube about half an inch in diameter, and 
ten or eleven inches long, (Fig. 1,) graduated into 100 parts ; the 
simplest form of this tube is such as is represented in the figure— 
the extremity (a) being drawn out and bent downwards, the open- 


ing being so small as to allow a liquid to flow out slowly—to the 
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upper part, for convenience sake, is adapted a perforated cork with 
a small tube, by which we are enabled to regulate the flow of the 
liquid used, in our experiments; the capacity of the instrument is 
ene fluid ounce, and the name that | propose calling it is the 
Calcarimetre. 


b , , , 
[here is also another tube used, such as is 

seen in [*ig. 2, it being about seven inches long; 

30 the capacity of this from the extremity @ to the 


| 


i 
mark d, is equivalent to 50 degrees of the other 











E instrument: there is a mark at the lower part 5, 
= the use of these will be hereafter mentioned. 
: 
—_ There are two fluids used in this process, the 
n= i] one being diluted muriatic or nitic acid, and the 
3 Hl other dilated ammonia, (common hartshorn ;) 
m= the manner of preparing them is mentioned in 


= the note appended to this article, and as the use 
so . d of the instrument is the most important to be 
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Marner of using the Calcarimetre, &e. 
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It is to this part of the article that L would 
particularly call the attention of those interested 
in this matter, as in it is to be found the method 
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ba Of analysis. Being furnished with the two tubes, 














the two fluids, a tea-cup or other convenient 

J / vessel, and a piece of Litmus paper,* a por 
a a tion of which has been reddened by an acid, 
and having 50 grains of the pulverized marl weighed, we proceed 
as follows:—Place the marl into the tea-cup, and add to it about 
half a wine-glass of water; fill the instrument last described (Fig. 
2.) with the acid solution up to the highest mark upon the stem, 
this is done by holding the instrument in the left hand between 
the forefinger and thumb, having the little finger upon the small 
opening, the acid being poured in, before withdrawing the finger, 





* Litmus paper is ordinary paper colored by a blue substance called Litmus, which 


paper is turned red by an acid 
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introduce the cork and place the forefinger of the right hand upon 
the tube in the cork, for the purpose of preveniing the liquid flow- 
ing out when the Jower extremity is left unprotected; after seeing 
that the acid stand exactly at the mark in the instrument, we let it 
flew gradually upon the marl, by simply withdrawing the finger 
placed upon the upper tube, facilitating the flow of the latter por- 
tion by blowing through the same tube—after all action has ceased, 
which is known by there being no longer any effervescence, the 
graduated tube (the Calcarimetre,) is filled with the solution of 
ammonia, in the same way that we did the last, so that the liquid 
will stand at the hundred point; this instrument is now transferred 
to the left hand, in doing this though, the point of it should be held 
over the cup, and also care should be taken to place the forefinger 
of the left hand upon the upper tube, (2 Fig. 1,) this, as stated be- 
fore, arrests the flow of the fluid, and by withdrawing it the flow 
continues, and by replacing it the flow again ceases; it is as well 
to hold the instrument slightly inclined downwards, taking care to 
keep the extremity out of the mixture in the cup. So soon as the 
first portion of ammonia falls in, the mixture is stirred with a glass 
rod, a little of it is placed on the blue part of the Litmus paper, 
and if it turns this paper red, we conclude that it is still acid, and 
continue adding the ammonia little by little, testing occasionally 
with the Litmus paper, and so soon as it is seen that the blue part 
is not altered, and on the contrary, the red part turned slightly 
blue, the experiment is finished, and by seeing whereabout the 
fluid stands in the stem, we are furnished with the number indica- 
tive of the percentage of cabonate of lime in the marl. 

The accuracy of this method has been tested by comparing its 
results, with the results obtained by direct analysis made by both 
Professor Shepard and myself. 

The rapidity of it, is evinced from the fact, that from twelve to 
fifteen analysis are made in the course of an hour, and so easy is 
it in its application, that in the course of half an hour, I taught it 
to a little negro boy of mine, about fifteen years of age, so that he 
now analyzes marls with a great deal of accuracy. There are 
some little precautions necessary, which it is useless here to men- 
tion, as this is intended simply to notice the construction and 


application of the instrument. 
I will now attempt to explain in as few words as possible, the 


principle of the method :--The measured quantity of acid used, is 
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as before stated, exactly equal to the capacity of 50 divisions of the 
Calcarimetre, and dissolves precisely 50 grains of pure carbonate 
of lime, so that a quantity of acid equal to one division dissolves 
one grain of the same carbonate, and therefore, if we can find out 
how many divisions of acid have been taken up by the marl, we 
will know how many grains of the 50 grains used, are carbonate of 
lime, (which when multiplied by two will give the percentage) 
and this is done by the ammonia solution, for it is so prepared, as 
that two divisions of it will neutralize one of the acid, so that by 
adding the ammonia until all the acid not taken up by the carbon- 
ate of lime is neutralized, we know how much acid has been used 
by the marl, and as every degree corresponds to one grain of the 
carbonate, it is easy enough to arrive at the quantity of this latter 
substance. An example would, perhaps, furnish a better idea of 
the principle; supposing that the 50 grains of the marl contained 
25 of carbonate of lime, now, from the nature of the acid prepara- 
tion, one half of the acid would be taken up by the lime, and one 
half left free, so that when we add the ammonia, it will take one 
half of it to neutralize this excess, and at the conclusion of the ex- 
periment, it would stand at 50, which signifies that the substance 
originally contained 50 per cent. of carbonate of lime. 

Note——The acid solution is prepared as follows :—Weigh out 
50 grains of dry finely powdered pure carbonate of lime, or what 
is better, carbonate of lime precipitated by carbonaté of potash or 
soda, from any of the solutions of lime, place this in a convenient 
vessel, and add to it about half a wine-glass of water; then take 
the muriatic or nitric acid of commerce, dilute it with its own bulk 
of water; with this liquid fill the Calcarimetre up to the L00dth 
point, let the acid fall gently upon the lime, so as not to create too 
great effervescence, and by proceeding carefully with the aid of 
the Litmus paper, the point at which the carbonate of lime is com. 
pletely taken up, is easily found, for the solution will then turn the 
Litmus paper red. When we see that nearly all the carbonate is 
taken up, the acid should be added in very small quantities at a 
time, and the solution should be stirred considerably, for the pur- 


pose of bringing the lime in contact with the different parts of the 
liquid. After sufficient acid has been added for the purpose before 
stated, the point at which the acid stands should be noticed, and 
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by taking the difference between that and one hundred, we are 
furnished with the number of degrees employed in the solution of 
the 50 grains; but as it is necessary so to prepare the fluid, as that 
it will require 50° to dissclve the same quantity, we dilute with the 
proper quantity of water; for instance, suppose it marked 65° after 
the experiment, this indicates the use of 35° of the acid ; now in- 
stead of 35° we wish it, so that it will require 50° to dissolve the 
same quantity, and all that is necessary to do, is to make up the 
difference between 35 and 50 in water, that is to say, that to every 
35 parts of the acid solution, 15 of water must be added; after this 
is done, the solution may be again tested, and any slight modifica- 
tion made. 

The solution of ammonia is prepared with ease after the acid is 
ready ; the manner of doing it is to measure out 50° of the acid, 
let it fall into a vessel, then having made a mixture of two parts of 
the ammonia of commerce, and one of water, the Calcarimetre is 
filled with it, and then it is allowed to flow upon the quantity of 
acid measured out,-and by means of a piece of Litmus paper, red- 
dened by an acid, the point at which the acid become neutralized 
is detected, (it turns the red blue.) Suppose that the fluid then 
marks 20° on the instrument, S0° have been used to saturate the 
acid, now it is wished so to arrange it, that it will require 100° to 
saturate 50° of the acid, therefore, we have to add 20 parts of 
water to 80 parts of the already diluted ammonia. In making 
either of these solutions, one gallon can be made with the same 
facility as one ounce, and after the ammonia has been once pre- 
pared, the acid can be made by its aid, independent of the carbon- 
ate of lime. I had almost forgotten to mention the use of the lower 
mark 4 in Fig. 2; it only serves when by some cause or other in 
making the analysis, too much ammonia has been added, where 
this is the case, the point at which the ammonia stands in the stem 
is ascertained, and the instrument (Fig. 2) is filled to this lower 
mark with the acid, which is abded to the mixture, and the Cal- 
carimetre is again taken up, and filled to the point at which we 


left off, and the experiment continued as before; when the expe- 
riment is finished, 10 is added to the number at the point which 


the liquid stands, to furnish us with the percentage of carbonate of 
lime. J. LAWRENCE SMITH, M. D. 
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From the Charleston Mercury. 


ANALYZING OF SPECIMENS OF MARLS. 
St. John’s Berkley, May 12th, 1843. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—Having just finished analyzing nearly all the 
specimens of marls (and limestone) which I had selected from the 
various localities recently visited and examined, the results, as 
stated below, are offered for publication, for the information of all 
coucerned. It is proper to state, that the operations of my last 
day of these labors, were much facilitated and forwarded by the 
aid of Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, of Charleston, with the use of the 
very convenient and cheap apparatus for analyzing marls, which 
he has invented, and of which | trust he will — a description. 

EDMUND RUFFIN, 


Agricultural Surveyor of South-Carolina, 


Naris, &-c. from the borders of Ashley River. 

1. John S. Brisbane’s landing, nine miles from Charleston, taken trom the shore below 
high-water mark, contained of pure carbonate of lime, 64 per cent. 

2. Do. taken 26 feet below the surface of the river at low tide, 75 per cent. 

3. Lumps of stoney hardness, and full of impressions of shells found in great quantity 
in that neighborhood, lying a few feet above the marl, only 6 per cent. 

1. Marl from O’Neale’s landing, 76. 

5. Do. trom Drayton Hall, 63. 

6. Do. Bee's Ferry, 50. 

7. Do. Magnolia, 75. 

8. Do. Greer’s Landing, near Middleton Place, 52. 

9. Do. Pringle’s, 75. 

10. Do. Cattell’s Blaff, 52. 

Il. Do. Cohen’s, 62. 

12. Do. John A. Ramsay's, 67. 

13. Do. Cedar Grove, J. M. Dwight’s, 76. 

14. Do. Clements’, 78. 

15. Do. Wassamasaw Swamp, head waters of Ashley, 72. 


Marls from borders and neighborhood of Cooper River. 

16. From the Grove, Dr. Edmund Ravenel’s, 52 per cent. 

17. Do. Mulberry, (Milliken’s) supposed average quality, 60. 

LS. Do. supposed richest, 76. 

19. Do. supposed poorest, 49, 

20. Do. Lewisfield, (Simons’) 84. 

21. Do. Mepkin Bluff, 67 

22. Do. Point Comfort, (R. W. Roper’s) 79. 

23. Do. Steep Bluff, 80. 

24. De. in Monk’s Corner road, near Moss Grove, 80. 

25. Do. Rectory, (in road) 80. 

26. Do. Dr. Benjamin Huger’s, 95. 

27. Do. Monk’s Corner road, near Broughton’s Swamp, peculiar kind, 46. 

28. Do. Col. Ferguson’s, similar to last, 58. 

29. Nodules like chalk, in Col. Ferguson’s marl, 96. 

30. Marl, ordinary kind, of this formation, from H. Smith’s, Goose-Creek, near Coo- 
per, 82. } 

31. From H. W. Ravenel’s, near Santee Canal, on head waters of Cooper, 95. 

32. Do. Isaac Porcher’s, jr. five feet under swamp, leading to Cooper, 67. 

33. Do. another sample, 81. 


34. Do. Philip Porcher’s, 86. 
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35. Do. Frederick Porceher’s, (hard) 92. 
36. Do. Somerset, Win. Cains, 87 


[JuNeE, 


37. Do. Robert Mazyek’s, of carbonate of lime, and also a large portion of green 


sand, 25. 
38. Do. overlying earth of same, and much green sand, 17. 
39. Do. white and hard marl under the green, 90. 
40. Do. Deveaux’s Mill Pond, 87. 


Marl (and Lume sfone,) from Nantee River and Ss Neighborhood. 


Mar! from Ball’s Dam, Dr. J. S. Palmer’s, 91 per cent. 


Do. Col. J.S. Palmer's, (landing of old Jamestown) and also a considerable propor- 


tion ot green sand, 66. 
Do. trom Liquiex, Williamsburg, O14. 
Do. Robert Gourdin’s, Lenud’s Ferry, 93 
Do. William Sinkler’s (Eutaw Spring) near mansion, 96. 
Do. trom within deep sink, near Kutaw Spring, 88. 
Do. hard rock protuding above surtace of the battle field, 92. 
Do. James Gailliard’s, upper stoney stratum, 93. 
Do. Roek Creek, soft marl, 04 
Do. upper stratum, harder, 95. 
Do cle hardest surtace, U3. 


Do. sott marl, containing a notable proportion also of green sand, 9¢ 


Limestone, RK. Gourdin’s, lower stratum, 97. 


Marls and Limestone from Pee Dee River, ( Marion. ) 


Mar! from Birch’s Ferry, 36 per cent. 

Dw. Clay Wall, above Jeffrey's Creek, 24. 

Do. Henry Davis’, river bluff, gray marl, 42. 

Do. Gordon's, Willow Creek, 45 

Do. Bigham’s, on read, supposed average quality, 32. 
Do. Gibson’s river bank, 10. 


N.B.—The above Peedee Marls belong to the secondary formation, and have alterna- 


ting layers of limestone, of which the following are specimens :— 
Grey Limestone, from H. Davis’ river bluff, 86. 
Do. Myers’, near Jetlrey’s Creek, 84. 
Do. do. another specimen, 76. 
Do. Gordon’s, Willow Creek, 77. 
Marl, Legget’s, on road, upper part, 57. 


Do. H. Davis’, river bluff, yellow land, (Miocene,) 78 
Do. do. (No. 9,) ravine, soft do. 60 
Do. do. (No. 8,) do. 64 
Do do. (No. 2,) do. 66 
Do. near Spring on Gibson’s land, do. 74 
Do. Godtrey’s Ferry, softer layer, do. 69 
Do. do. do. harder, do. 89 
Do. Witherspoon’s bluff, do. 62 
Do. lower stratum of cavern, Gibson’s land on Peedee, do. 81 


Mari of latest formation, post-pliocene, found near the Sea-Coast. 


Marl, trom Stone Creek, Edisto Island, 18 per cent. 
Do. another specimen, 27. 

Do. James Seabrook’s, [:disto, 58. 

Do. Distant Island, Jos. Hazel’s, 47. 


All the specimens of Marl from and near the Ashley, Cooper and Santee Rivers, with- 
out question are from the same connected and continuous great bed; and which has a 
horizontal extension within South-Carolina, far greater than I have yet traced. The 
enormous thickness of this bed may be inferred from the interesting fact that the deep 
boring for water in the City of Charleston in 1824, to 335 feet, was, for 189 feet, 


certainly, and most probably for 242 feet, through this same body of Marl. 


This may 
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tn rly established by examining the numerous specimens of the earth drawn up by 

wer, which have been preserved in the Medical College. Of these, marked from 

120 1 OD toet xtremes of all kept,) T bave t sted only the following ; but all 

do to the eve to be of the same bed, though all were no doubt altered more 

al mixture with other earths. 
Sp staken LO feet below the surface of the earth contain of 2 65 per cent. 
carbonate of lime, 

Do. 135 feet, - - . 56 ” 
Do. 160) d . . : 6g “6 
i) li do - - 44 “ 
1) LY ado - - - 58 oe 
Do. 270) do . . . 66 “ 
Do. 274 d 79 6 
Do. 282 do. - 79 6 
1) OO | 7 se 


CULTIVATING GROUND WITHOUT MANURE. 

We take the following article from the New-York Sun, of tho 
sist ult. 

‘Lhe London Gardener’s Chronicle, conducted by Professor 
Lindley, brings to notice in the followlng article, the recent disco- 
very in Germany, of a plan of superceding manure in cultivation: 

(Communication on the art of cultivating the ground without 
manure.) By I’. HL. Bickes, Frankfort, on the Maine, 1842, pp. 31. 

Wonders will never cease! While ouragriculturists are eagerly 
discussing the comparative advantages of particular soils, and stu- 
dying the theory of manures as propounded by Sprengel and 
Liebig, a countryman of these distinguished professors comes 
forward to proclaim that their labors are vain; for, if we are to 
believe him, he has discovered the art of growing luxuriant crops 
on the poorest lands, and without any manure whatsoever ; and the 
cost of the process is so trifling, that for the acre of wheat or maize, 
it does not exceed five pence sterling; and for rape, cabbage, &c., 
amounts to only about half that sum. At first we were disposed 
to consider such extraordinary pretensions as an effusion of quack- 
ery, and entitled to little or no credit; but our incredulity has been 
somewhat shaken by the numerous and respectable attestations 
which the author has appended to his pamphlet, and which tend to 
prove that his method has been practised with success, during the 
last twelve years, in various parts of Germany and Holland. Thus 
the certificates from Vienna, dated in 1829 and 1830, declare that 
Mr. bickes’s process, which would seem to consist in some prepa- 
ration of the seed, * renders all dunging unnecessary, is applicable 
to the poorest soils, and to all sorts of plants, and imparts to them a 
wonderful degree of vegetation and fulness ;’’ and they gave the 
results of the experiments in the Imperial garden of the Chateau, 
from which it appears that wheat raised from seed sown by Mr. B. 
had larger ears and more grains than that produced from unpre- 
pared seed; that the barley showed ears with four rows and a 
larger number of grains, while that from unprepared seed, had only 
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two rows anda smaller proportion of grains on each stalk ; and the 
Indian corn exhibited a larger number of much stronger and thick- 
er heads. 

At Bundingen, again, some plants of the sunflower, treated 
according to Mr. B’s method, grew to the height of 10 to 11 feet, 
with woody stems of eight and ahalfto nine inches in citcumfer- 
ence. ‘Ten or twelve potatoe plants, of a large yellow sort, called 
Marburger, yielded cach, on the average, 30 good sized tubers 
with stem and branches seven feet long; and maize, which grew 
partly singly and partly in tows, had from two to five, and in some 
instances, as many as eight an l nine heads. These crops were 
obtained in the carde n of Count Isenburg; and we are further 
assured by the certificate, to which are attached the signatures of 
two burgomasters, the court gardener, a grand ducal counsellor, 
and other official personages, that they were raised in ground but 
partially dressed, and in the midst of tall weeds! ‘The trials of 
this method in Holl: mid, made in the summer of 1834, were attend- 
ed with results not less astonishing: prepared wher it and rye, 
though sown thick, gave from 50 to 60, and even 80 stalks from 
one grain; anda plant of barley bore e sight large ears. buckwheat 
rose to four and a half and five feet; fiax had four and five stems 
from one seed, and Indian corn grew from nine to ten feet in 
height, with four to five heads from a single corn. The green 
crops were equally luxuriant. 

Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry, which has been republished in 
one of the cheap editions of the New World, teaches us that am- 
monia is the great stimulant to the growth of plants. At one of 
the late agricultural meetings in London, Dr. T. C. Jackson sug- 
gested that seeds might be coated with some gummy substance, 
and then rolled in guano, cnough of which would readily adhere, 
to produce all the effects ascribed to those foreign prepared seeds, 
—the new plan being a secret. 

A mere teaspoonful of guano, applied to a newly struck rose 
€ ulling, of a few inches in ye had been sufficient the following 
spring, to produce a bush of some six feet in height. It is the 
received opinion, that the nourishment of vegetable life is derived 
from the atmosphere. 


POUDRETTE AS A MANURE, 


The following communication, with the accompanying letters 
extracted from “the pamphlet allo ded to below, and written by 
persons who have used the Poudrette, came to hand too late for 
our last Number. Since that time, it will be perceived from a 
notice on the last page, that the proprietor of the Cabinet has 
made atrangements with 1). kK. Minor, for the sale of the article 
in Philadelphia, It is coming extensively into use, around New- 
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York, where it is manufactured; and from the frequent inquiries 
made of us in relation to it, we have no doubt farmers here are 
desirous to test its value. (On corn, grass, potatoes, turnips, cue 
cumbers, melons, &c., it has been found to act very beneficially.* 


, 
To the Editors of the Cabinet, 

GentLemen,—I send you herewith a small pamphlet containing 
several statements made by practical farmers, in relation to tho 
use of Poudrette as a manure, and shall be much obliged to you if 
you will publish such extracts from it, as you may deem of inter- 
est to your readers. Many inquiries have been made in relation 
to this valuable manure, but its recent introduction into uso in this 
country, and the limited number, comparatively, who have used it, 
have prevented its becoming generally known and appreciated, as 
it deserves. ‘The statements which you will find in the accompa- 
nying pamphlet, were made by gentlemen of intelligence and 
experience, who have used the article in considerable quantities 
for several years, on various crops and soils; and who may there- 
fore be supposed to understand its value. Lam fully satisfied that 
the time is not distant, when it will be used by all who can obtain 
it—and that you will benefit the cause of agriculture, by bringing 
the subject betore your readers. 

Respectfully yours, D. K. MINOR, 
March 10, 1843. No. 118 Nassau-street, New-York 
Mr. Edward Condict, of Morristown, New-Jersey, under date 


July 25th, 1842, saysi— 

Sir,—In reply to your circular of the 20th inst., asking informa- 
tion relative to the effects of Poudrette on crops during the years 
IS4L and 1842, I would state, that in the year 1541, L planted a 
field of corn, on about one-third part of which, [| used the Pou- 
drette, putting a small handful, say somewhat less than a gill in 
each hill, The other part of the field [ manured with good barn- 
yard manure, a shovel full in each hill; the corn was planted about 
the 10th of May, and by the 20th of June, when the corn was 
dressed out the second time, that part where the Poudrette was 
used, was more than as large again as the corn on the other part 
of the field; it also ripened a week or ten days earlier than the 
other; there was no perceptible difference in the yield. I also 
used it with good effect on buckwheat, potatoes, and turnips, par- 
ticularly the latter. In order to ascertain its effect on turnips, I 
sowed a strip in the middle of the piece, mixing the turnip seed and 
Poudrette together, and sowing it broadcast, the effect was very 
perceptible, the turnips were larger and fairer, and were not dis- 
turbed by grasshoppers or any other insect. ‘The soil on which the 
above mentioned crops grew, was light and somewhat inclined te 
sand, or gravel. 


* By reference to the advertisement of Mr. J. D. Legare, on the cover of the Southern 
Nericultuvist, it will be found he is Agent for vending the article in Charleston. 
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Early in October last, | used the Poudrette on a loamy soil, 
somewhat inclining to clay, which | had prepared for wheat; there 
was no difference in the svil nor in its preparation, except that on 
about one-fourth part of it, atter the wheat was sown, about 20 
bushels of the Poudrette to the acre, were also sown, pee . 
and the result is, that on harvesting that part where the Poudrette 
was put, is much the heaviest grain, and but very little injured with 
the rust or mildew, while the of/cr part of the field is considerab ly 
injured, 

I am so well pleased with the Poudrette, that | shall for the 
future discontinue the practice of using barn-yard manure in the 


hill. Yours, Xe. RKDWARD CONDICT. 
Mr. Fullager, an experienced gardner in the employ of 5. W. 
Anderson, Esq., at Devoes Point, speaks of its astonishing e Ale cts 


on water-melons, as follows: 
To D. K. Minor, Esq. 

Sir,—Agreeably to your request in your circular, I have the 
pleasure of stating, that I have used the Poudrette manufactured 
by your company, and have seen its good eilects upon flowers and 
hot-house plants, but I noticed it sore particularly when used for 
melons. 

Ll planted water-melons in rather poor and gravelly soil, in 1841, 
by digging holes 15 inches wide, and put one quart of Poudrette, 
mixed well with earth, in each hill, when the plants came up, | 
added one pint more of the Poudrette to each hill, spreading it 
about three feet, and hoeing it well in. ‘The effect was, that the 
vines grew vigorously, and in the small pateh of three square reds 
of ground, L gathered 65 melons, weighing from 30 to 40 pounds 
each. ; 

I gave some of the same seed to a neighbor of mine, who had 
planted it by mixing one shovel full of good yard manure to each 
hill,—the soil was the same as mine, and the largest melon pro- 
duced in the patch, did not weigh over 15 pounds. When he dis- 

covered the differenced, he at once made up his mind to subscribe 


fora share of your stock, which he has done, and is well pleased 
with his bargain. EK. FULLAGAR. 


The following letter is from Mr, Joseph Tyrrell, of Trenton, 
New-Jersey y, dated 9th of August, 1842; he says, 


‘‘ 1 have weed Poudrette on my farm near this place, the last and 
present year; and am quite satisfied in regard to its virtues as a 
manure. My soil is a sandy loam. Last year | applied it to corn 
on rye stubble, ploughed under the previous fall, say a small hand- 
ful to each hill, at the time of planting, and in immediate contact 
with the seed. But | had not as mach as Was necessary for the 
whole piece. After the corn came up, and during its growth, the 
difference in the appearance of the part to whic h Poudrette had 
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been applied, and that which had none, was very great; the form- 
er was luxuriant in its growth, the color a rich dark green, while 
the latter was rather sickly in appearance, and the plants less vi- 
gorous. The effect produced on the corn by the ap plication of 
Poudrette, was noticed by several of my ne ‘ighbors who came to 
look at it. Being unfortunate ly sick at the time of cutttng up and 
husking the corn, | was prevented from noticing the returns parti- 
cularly, but 1 am satisfied that they were increased by the applica- 
tion of the Poudrette, no other manure being applied to any part 
of the land. I have applied it to corn this year under similar cir- 
cumstances, and so fur as I can see at present, with most favorable 
results. I have also.used it in my garden with great success. In 
March last, | planted six rows of early peas, four of the rows were 
manured with Poudreite, sprinkled liber: lly over the seed, These 
came up five or six days before the others, ‘they grew more luxurl- 
ant, came in blossom ten di 1ys sooner, and yielded much more 
abundantly than those which had uo Poudrette. I have tested its 
merits as a manure for cucumbers and melons, and prefer it to any 
other for those articles. Early in the spring of the present year, 
Il applied some to astrawberry bed, planted out in September last. 
I sprinkled it pretty freely on the bed, and worked it in with the 
prongs of asmall rake. Its eflects were visible after the first show- 
er of rain. The plants grew steadily and rapidly, and produced 
large and clean fruit.’ 


For the Southern Agriculturist. 
FRUIT TREES. 

Mr. Epvrror,—In looking over your Gardener’s Calendar in the 
May Number of the Agriculturist, I find under the head of Fruit 
Garden, the following directions, viz.— Examine carefully your 
Peach, Nectarine, and Apricot trees. See that they are not infes- 
ted by insects and caterpillars.” I have done so, and indeed, | had 
been using every means I could think of, to rid my trees of these 
little vermin before 1 saw your directions. But, Mr. Editor, you 
should give us the remedy after pointing out to us the disease.— 
Those which have done the most injury to my trees, are a small 
brown (nearly black,) insect, resembling{in shape the cabbage lice , 
they seem to be of all sizes, from the egg which is a mere speck on 
the leaf, to that ofa large pin’s head. As Iam no entomologist, I 
am unacquainted with their habits, and the means of ridding my- 
self of them ; nor do I know which of the numerous larger insects 
1 see climbing about the tree, is the cause of all this mischief. 
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Will you be good enough, Mr. Editor, to throw some light on 
the subject, or request some of your subscribers to do so. 

They have already destroyed all my plums, and the trees have 
a sickly appearance. ‘They appear to be busily occupied in draw- 
ing out the juice of the tree, as it rises to the leaf. 

Yours, &c. L. 

We have selected from the Baltimore American Farmer, the 
following preventative against the increase of insects on trees, 
which if applied, may answer our correspondent’s purpose and 
save his trees. We should be glad if some friend, who has a 
knowledge of Entomology, would answer the question above, in a 
satisfactory manner. but we are in hopes the late rains and cold 
change have had the desired effect of driving away the destroyers. 
—Ep. So. Aa. 

FRUIT TREES 

“Give them speedily a washing with a solution of potash, all over 
the trunk, and as far up as you can reach the large limbs. Make 
the solution thus: dissolve 2 lbs. of potash in 10 gallons of water, 
and put it on with a large sized painter’s brush; first rubbing the 
bark with a hard horse or scrubbing brush. In two we seks | after 
having done this, give yout trees another painting with the follow- 
ing :—Boil 2 lbs. of tobacco, or tobacco stems, in a gallon of water, 


until one half the quantity is evaporated ; then take 5 gallons of 


good thick soft soap, mix with this 2 lbs. of sulphur, and then stir 
in the tobacco decoction until the whole is thoroughly mixed toge- 
ther—give to your trees a coat of this.” 


—_——- + —————-_ -- _--- 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ORANGES 

Dr. Tegarden, when we saw him in New-Orleans, related to us 
a curious and useful fact, in regard to the cultivation of Orange 
trees. He says, that if an entire orange is placed in the eround, 
one seed of the same will bear fruit in two years. The plant may 
be designated by its increase of strength and vigor. This reminds 
us of a fact in regard to apple trees, which an old farmer of this 
parish related to us some time since. He says, that he has fre- 
quently sown apple seed, and has found in one cell of the core, a 
single pip, which always produced fruit precisely similar to that 
from which it was taken, while every other pip produced a differ- 
ent variety. —P/. Banner. 


It has been truly said, that the humble man is like a good tree— 
the more full of fruit the branches are, the lower the »y bend. 
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RUTA BAGAS IN SOUTH-CAROLINA 


A letter from Alfred Huger, Esq. Longwood, St. Thomas’ Pa- 
rish, South-Carolina, to the editors of “ The Cultivator,” says—* I 
have raised the ruta baga, weighing ten pounds without the leaves 
or tops, taken promiscuously from the pateh ; and | have a friend 
near me, who has had them weigh fourteen pounds. The same 
land would have produced 300 bushels sweet potatoes to the acre.” 

GRAFTING. 

Melt a little beeswax and tallow together, and if it is at hand, 
stir in a little powdered chalk, and while hot dip in some strips of 
old calico or cotton cloth. ‘Tear them into strips of such width as 
may be most convenient to wrap around the stock and scion. Let 
the stock and scion be covered, so as to prevent the escape of the 
sap or the introduction of water, and the work is done. This will 
| think, be as good as the surgeon’s adhesive plaster, or any more 
complicated or expensive grafting wax. 





For the Southern Agriculturist. 
THE PLOUGH. 
OF all tho occupations, 
And tr id 3 of ¢ very kina, 
Through the most distant nations, 
There is not one you'll find, 


Though Adam in the Garden, 
Was sent to keep it right, 

He sojourned not in Eden, 
Longer I think than one night 


More useful in its station, 
If History be true, 

There is not one so ancient, 
As is the gainful Plough. 


He eat not of his labour, 
But what was not his due, 
He was driven from the arbour, 
And sent to work the Plough. 


Hold Ploughman said the Gardner 
Count not your trade with ours, 

But walk in through the Garden, 
And see these early Flowers 


Some of each generation, 
This calling do pursue, 
That Bread might feed the nation, 
The produce of the Plough. 
See every curions border, You see the hardy Mariners 
Who range the pathless seas, 
To bring home foreign treasures, 
For those who live at ease. 


And pleasant walk review, 
There's no such peace o1 pleasure 
Proceeding from the Plough. 


\ Paradise of pl asure, 
A Garden is you know, 
And Eden was a Garden, 


They must have their provisions, 
Their sails and cordage too, 
And these are all productions, 
Five thousand years ago l'vom the labours of the Plough. 
Old Adam was a Gardner, Nor can a Tradesman live, 
If we consider right, 
The Mason, Smith the Weaver, 
The Tailor and the Wright. 


When he was just made new, 
Our Trade is then more ancient, 
Than is your painful Plough. 


The Millers bave no corn to grind, 

ing I despise, Nor could they take their toll, 

But they and thousands more we find 
Subsisting on the Plough. 


“Charleston, S. C. May,. 1848 


Phen said the jolly Ploughman, 
No call 

So cach man tor his living, 
{ pron his Trade relies 
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WONTHLY CALENDAR 


HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE. 
FOR JUNE, 1843. 





VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


In this month there w it few vegetables that can be planted as a general crop; still, 
ora constant supply in our eard round the city, it is advisable, to plant a few of each 
f the kinds enumerated last mont] 

Turnip.—A bed of Turnips may be sown this month as an experiment. These may 
he sowed broad-cast, and first t ned to within three or four juches of each other; in 
the course of tour or tive weeks tu may bevin to remove every alternate one for table use. 


NS) ay Be ins.—!It i not vet too la to pinunt Bush or Snap Beans, to succeed those 


planted in former months; if the weather is very dry they may be covered three or four 
inches cl ep to keep uy the moisture 

Beets, Carro!s and Parsnips — The seeds of these veretables, although they do not 
come up treely during the heats of June, n be planted at this time. If they succeed, 
which the ire: | ly todo ifthe beds ai ewhat shaded they will produce fine vege- 
tables forthe table in tn They are to be treated as directed in former months. 

Musk and Water-melons.—You may yet venture, for a late crop, to plant seeds of 
in delighttul truits; they willeome 1 rat atime when most of our mie lons have dlisap- 
peared from: the market This may also be done with Squash and Cucumber 

Ci C'orn.—You may continue every three or four weeks to plant corn, to be used 
is mutton or Green Corn We havi found that the Northern Flint Corn is mor produe- 
tive, and of anieker rrowth, thieun that of our own State. The seeds, however, require to 


be changed every two or three years. These seeds will come up several days earlier, if 
when about to be planted boiling water is poured over them, and sulle red to cool; or let 
them be soaked a night in ley-water. 

Cabbages.—The Cabbage Plants produced from seed sown in April, will now be fit 
for transplanting Prepare a piece of ground in an open situation of your garden. Seatter 
over it a layer of about an inch thick of good rotten manure; dig it in evenly; then draw 
up the round inte small ridees on heds, 6 or 7 inches high, ana let the tops of them be 
flats be careful that no culties are left for the water to settle in, which would occasion the 


plants to be sealded and destroyed. The plants may be set trom two to two and a half 
fect apart, a rel to them Kinds 

c } ) fis) 4.—-You may, in the commencement of this month, sow a 
foy ods of these most delicious oF all vegetables. Lf preserved through the heat of the 

mmimer Which the re likely to be, when planted in a dry soil, they will head so early in 
autumn ns not to be vlaneered by frosts. 

Vegetables for Pickling.—This is a good time tor planting Red Cabbages, the larg 
Bush Beans, Xe. for piekles This will bea: luable acquisition to the table. 


Radishes.—You may sow a snecession of Radishes every two weeks during this month. 
Che Salmon Radish is to be preferaed at this season , 

Pull Onions, Garlick and Eschalots.—About the middle of this month the leaves of 
these vegetables will begin to wither. You may now take up the roots ina dry day, and 
pull off their leaves to within 4 or 5 inches of the bulb. Let them be laid on a dry scaf- 
told to harden for about a week, where they may be fr quently turned, when prepared in 
this manner they will keep through the summer in any dry situation in an out-house. 

Okra and Tomatoes.—Y our Okra and Tofnatoes will now require thinning and hoeing, 
and the latter being ofa procumbent growth should be supported by sticks. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

There is not much to be done in this Garden during this month. The suckers from the 
Peach and Nectarine trees may be removed by the hand. The worm which infests the 
root (Aegeria exitiosa) may now be easily found in the bark around the surface of the 
earth, and may be removed by asharp pen-knife, without injuring the growth of the tree. 
The fruit that has been perforated by the Curculia, should be removed and destroyed, for 
each of these contains a worm, which it suffered to remain unmolested, would soon craw] 
into the earth and undergo transformation preparatory to its farther depredations. 

Phe truit of the Vine will now be in a state of growth. The young vines should be 

wd with great care, leaving a suilicient quantity of wood for the next year’s crop, for 
ithis your success will depend; tie up your vines, remove decayed and superiluous 
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for Teorive an 
have executed rch ory may be oewared to him, ( tn the cash) et the 
New-York wi addition incurred. cases, payment 
erie maakt on coe dilteary of Geo nisin, Comes thlaaies spell Pa, 
March 26. JOHN D. LEGARE, 83 East-Bay. 


Pleughs, pa oe wind Corn & Cob 





"Tne Subscriber keeps constanly on hand, Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's 
best PLOUGHS; which have taken uamerous premiums at the North, .end 
which he has sold for the three last ye es satisfaction to our 
Planters; they vary in price from $6 to $10, the being a light one horse 
Plough, the last a four horse Plough. Also, Freborn Ploughs, from @3 26, up- 
wards, according to the size. ‘lhe Cultivatora are of the best construction, and 
now rally used in cultivating Corn at the North. 

CORN & COB CRUSHERS, made by Hussey, Murray & Sinclair, with 
every kind of Implement necessary for the Field or Garden culture, 
in part, of Srraw-Cutrers, Conn Sueccens, Hors, Srapgs, Suoveis, Axns, 
Hatcuets, Dune Forxs and Dracs, Scrtugs, Crapies, &c., &e. 


AND 
xtensive assortment of GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS, which are 
wsrnundta be of the best varieties, Most of these are imported direct from 


. the Subscribe ’ J 
a ; J. D. LEGARE, 
October 29 No. 81, East-Bay, Charleston. 


French Fruit Trees—Camitllas, ae. 


Tae Subscriber has on hand an excellent assortment of FRUIT TREES, 
imported by him direct from Paris last S oe nee ted out here 
oat cee ef PEAR, APPLE, C Y, APRICOT, PLUM; Madeira 
WALNUT and JUJUBE TREES. Many of the Pears and Apples blossomed 
last Spring and some bore fruit. It is therefore presumed that a large number 
will do so the coming season, He also expects in the month of er 6 
further supply of Fruit Trees, Roses &c. from Paris. y a: 








at cent. on cost and charges, for any discription 
mental! or Plants, from the Nurseries of Sinclair 





Robert Buist, of Philadelphia, ot any of those in the 
tart ie French Frait Trees vary fom @1 


i Limigyemeat cnt ay 0 A 7 ce He a 
A few very fine vericiee of GAMILEA * NALS an other Orna- 
mental Green-house Plants, and a choice collection of RU! Boygicge Sa 
Tea, Bengal. Bourbon, Perpetual Damask, &c. He expects also, ton 
oe ee ee D 

October 29 Ne. $1, East-Bay, Charleston. 
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Pe THE SOUTHRES Se toe 
the mhestcatabiaesd 0 cen an Rileral Gadteaien ey 
deems it proper to state, that he is in no way or manner whatever, 

that Journal, either as Editor, Conductor, Proprietor or Publisher. That it is now * 


under the sole control and direction of its me Me Le 
ell communications and letters should be 
J. D. LEGARE. — 
Feb. 24th, 1843 
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LIST OF PAYMENTS. 
a G. for 1842 and 1843. Dr. B. A. Blakey, Alabama, 1842. 
for 1843. Col. T. P. Alston, 1842 & '43. 
Samuel Porcher, 1841,'42 & '43. | Robert Stewart, for . 
Stafford, St. Mary’s, Georgia, for | Edward Turner, Natchez, hor 1843, and sae 
1840, '41, "42end’43. 6 months of 1844. b< 
St. Helena Ag. Society, 2 copies, 1843. | Col. R. F. W. Alliston, Georgetown, 1843. < 


The Subscribers to the Southern Agriculturist 

' are reminded, that the Price of the Journal Was 
reduced this year to all those who paid in advance; — 
those who are still in arrears for this and former years, —__ 
are respectfully solicited to make their payments. e 
———_—_—— 


RUFFIN’S CALCAREOUS MANURES. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 


In a Course of Lectures for the Board of Agriculture, dolivered 
between 1802 and 1812, By Sir H. Davy. 


WESTOVER MANUSCRIPTS, 


Containing the history of the Dividing Line between Virginia | 
and North-Carolina. By Wm. Bird of Westover. 


THE BANK REFORMER No. 1.—By Edmund Rufiin. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DRAINING AND 
EMBANKING. By John Johuston, Esq. 
For sale at A. E. MILLER’S, No, 3% Broadest. : 


BOOK & JOB PRINTING - 
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AT THE 
OLD STAND, NO, 4 BROAD-OTREET. — 
MILLER. '& BROWNE, ares), 
Resreoreunty. eh cree 
at short notice 


have just recei splendid t of C ATIO ! 
ma ale Fancy 8 ‘Bil will be wenked Tee 
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